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Monoclonal antibodies specific for the pi85«6B2/neu growth factor receptor represent a significant 
advance in receptor-based therapy for p185"e"2/™"-expressing human cancers. We have used a structure- 
based approach to develop a small (1.5 kDa) exocyclic anti-HER2/neu peptide mimic (AHNP) functionally 
similar to an anti-p185"^''2/neu monoclonal antibody, 4D5 (Herceptin). The AHNP mimetic specifically binds 
to p185MeR2/neu with high affinity (Kd= 300 nM). This results in inhibition of proliferation of p185"H«'™"-over- 
expressing tumor cells, and inhibition of colony formation in vitro and growth of p185"=i^«'-expressing 
tumors in athymic mice. In addition, the mimetic sensitizes the tumor cells to apoptosis when used in 
conjunction with ionizing radiation or chemotherapeutic agents. A comparison of the molar quantities of 
the Herceptin antibody and the AHNP mimetic required for inhibiting cell growth and anchorage-inde- 
pendent growth showed generally similar activities. The structure-based derivation of the AHNP repre- 
sents a novel strategy for the design of receptor-specific tumor therapies. 
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The plSS"^"^'"™ (also called c-erbB-2) oncoprotein is the human 
analog of pi 85™"' and is overexpressed in -25-35% of human breast, 
ovarian, and colon cancers''^. Monoclonal antibodies to the 
ectodomain of plSS™"^'^ and to pl85"^'"™ (Herceptin)' have been 
shown to be effective in limiting growth of tumors in vivo. 
Recombinant humanized anti-HER2 monoclonal antibodyS 
rhuMAb4D5 (Herceptin)^ was developed as a useful anti-oncopro- 
tein therapeutic agent based on earlier observations by Drebin and 
colleagues'''''"'' showing that anti-pl85"™ ectodomain specific anti- 
bodies reverse the mahgnant phenotype in vitro and in vivo. 

The use of full-length monoclonal antibodies in clinical applica- 
tions may be limited by : ( 1 ) the difficulty or expense of commercial- 
scale production (2) exclusion of monoclonal antibody from com- 
partments such as the blood/brain barrier (3) limited ability for 
monoclonal antibodies to penetrate cells and tissues", and (4) the 
possibility of severe side effects such as induction of anti-idiotypic 
antibodies and immune complex formation. • 

In instances when only a defined surface of the protein medi- 
ates activity, smaller peptides represent obvious alternatives as 
mimics for larger macromolecular structures. Although peptide 
mimetics themselves are seldom used as therapeutic agents, they 
can be used as a template and through iterative reductions in size 
and increases in biological activity may lead to viable therapeutic 
reagents'^-" better suited for clinical apphcation than full-length 
antibody. 

We have developed a structure-based procedure for designing 
peptidomimetics that focuses on small loops and turn reversals of 
members of the immunoglobuhn gene family'*"^''. Using this 
method we have designed a 1.5 kDa anti-plBS™"^""" peptidomimet- 
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ic, AHNP, that is comparable in potency to the full-length mono- 
clonal antibody and exhibits biochemical and biological properties 
that are predictive of therapeutic use. The general approach 
described here may be considered a paradigm for development of 
specific receptor-based therapies, and AHNP may be considered a 
viable candidate for use in clinical trials aimed to treat plSS™''^'"'"- 
positive human cancers. 

Results and discussion 

Structure of the AHNP. Structural studies of several antigen-anti- 
body complexes have shown that of the six variable loops^', the 
heavy-chain CDR3 loop often, but not always, mediates most of the 
contact with antigen^^'^'. Furthermore, they show that antibodies 
can provide a structural internal image of a given antigen^''. Based on 
these observations, we have designed mimetics derived from CDR3 
loops of anti-piss™'®™" monoclonal antibodies. 

We analyzed CDR loops from the deduced structure of the mon- 
oclonal antibody 7.16.4 (M.I.G. and P. Alzari, unpublished results) 
and the crystal structure of rhuMAb4D5"'2*. Both monoclonal anti- 
bodies 7.16.4 and rhuMAb4D5 seem to bind to an overlapping epi- 
tope on the pl85™'*2'""' ectodomain". The CDR3H loop of both 
antibodies showed 41% similarity in their primary structure, and 
molecular modeling revealed the predicted folding of these loops to 
be similar. Therefore we used heavy-chain CDR3 loops of 
rhuMAb4D5 and 7.16.4 as templates to design several analogs, using 
strategies developed earlier'5'"'2»'28. xhe analogs were then tested for 
their biological activity. Mimetics that showed activity higher than 
200 |iM were considered minimally active in cell growth inhibition 
assays and ignored (data not shown). 
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Figure 1. Structural and kinetic binding analyses of AHNP. (A) Three-dimensional 
structure of AHNP from molecular modeling is shown in stereo. AHNP adopts the p-turn 
conformation similar to the anti-pISS""''^™'' antibody. The extending hydrophobic tail 
shows a p-sheet-like extended structure similar to that adopted by the framework 
region of an antibody. These residues were included to enhance the surface area of the 
AHNP. (B) AHNP is compared with the conformation of CDR3 loop of the antibody (1 FVD 
; ref . 25). The backbone structures of CDR3 loop of 1 FVD (yellow) and the AHNP (red) are 
very similar and, when superimposed onto each other, the CDR3 loops differ by only 2.2 
A for Ca atoms. (C) Kinetic binding of AHNP and rhuMab4D5 to pISS*'^""" receptor is 
shown. (C) AHNP and (D) rhuMab4D5 bind in a dose dependent manner to pias""^™" 
receptor. The association and disassooiation of AHNP and rhuMab4D5 were studied at 
different concentrations. AHNP at concentrations of 0.5, 1.0, 2.0, 4.0 jiM were injected 
over a surface containing 3,600 RU of pias"^"^"'". At 300 s, the sample was replaced 
with buffer, and dissociation followed for 3 min. The measured binding affinity of AHNP 
(Kd) is 300 nM compared to Kd of 1 nM for Herceptin. 



Analysis of several analogs has shown that two structural features 
of the peptides seem to affect potency of cyclic peptides: (1) ring size 
and (2) inherent flexibility^''^". Residues at the C terminus also 
seemed critical for activity. To enhance stability, folding, and avidity, 
we employed aromatic modification"'"''^. To extend the surface area 
at the interface of interaction, we used extended residues (MDV) 
beyond the stabilizing cysteine residues in all of the AHNP species. 

One of the compounds (FCGDGFYACYMDV) showed moder- 
ate activity at IC50 of 1 00 |J,M. High-pressure liquid chromatography 
(HPLC) analysis of this mimic revealed two predominant forms of 
the peptides, and one species had higher activity (data not shown). 
Upon sequencing, it was noted that the Gly3 was missing. A model 



without Gly3 revealed a more classical P-turn (Fig. lA) than the 
original peptide. The putative contact residues of these peptide 
mimetics seem to have a similar relative disposition (root mean 
square deviation for Ca atoms is 2.2 A) to that of the CDR3H of the 
parent antibody rhuMAb4D5 (Fig. IB). Thus, exocychc peptides 
that adopt rigid (compared to the original peptide mimic with extra 
glycine) and comparable ring sizes to P-turns may be capable of 
high-affinity binding activity. 

Kinetic binding affinity of AHNP. Anti-HER 2/neu peptide has a 
300 nM binding affinity for the pi 85™^"™ (Fig. IC). Based on the 
association and dissociation kinetics using a 1: 1 Langmuir model for 
simple bimolecular interactions, the affinity of AHNP was shown to 
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Figure 2. Inhibition of cell proliferation and anchorage-independent growth by AHNP. (A) Effect 
of AHNP treatment on proliferation of cells expressing pISS"^""™", as compared with an 
irrelevant peptidomimetic peptide, CD4.M3 (100 ng). Cell proliferation was measured by the 
standard MTT assay. (B) In the MTT assay, the growth inhibition activity of AHNP and Herceptin 
on SKBR-3 and T6-17 (Her2/neu only) cells. (C) Transforming efficiency of the SKBR-3, T6-17, 
and U373MG cells after AHNP treatment. Results are from three independent experiments. An 
irrelevant peptidomimetic CD4.M3 (100 jig) was used as a control. (D) A comparison of 
anchorage-independent growth inhibition of Herceptin and AHNP on T6-17 cells employing the 
focus formation assay as described in the Experimental protocol. 
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Figure 3. Combined cytotoxicity of doxorubicin and AHNP. The antiproliferation effect of doxorubicin HCI as 
determined by dose-dependent administration of AHNP (A) in human p185"™^"-positive T6-1 7 cells (B) and in human 
U87MG cells expressing negligible concentrations of pi85"™2''>«'. Results represent the mean ± s.e. of three readings. 



have a Kd of 3.59 X 10"' M. The apparent k<,„ and kag rate constants 
were estimated to be 1.32 x 10' M"' s"' and 4.74 x 10 '' M' s"', respec- 
tively. Based on a bivalent model, the monoclonal antibody 
rhuMAb4D5 binds the p 1 85"^"™ receptor with a Kd of 1 .04 x lO"' M 
with k„„ and k„ff 1.18 X 10' M"' s"' and 1.23 x 10"' M"' s'K respectively. 

The koff value is considered as critical for kinetic binding in the 
development of therapeutics of biological activity "''^ and generally 
correlates with potent biological effects''. Although the Kd of the 
AHNP species binds with less affinitjr than that of the monoclonal 
antibody, their koir rate is very similar, which suggests that the 
AHNP forms a stable receptor complex. High-pressure liquid chro- 
matography studies revealed AHNP existed as a monomer only 
(data not shown). 

To assess the specificity of this interaction, the tumor necrosis 
factor receptor-(ectodomain)-Fc (TNFR-Fc) receptor was immobi- 
lized to the sensor surface. The AHNP did not bind to TNFR-Fc, 
indicating that AHNP polypeptide is specific for the piSS™*"'"'" 
ectodomain (data not shown). Calculated and experimentally 
observed maximum binding capacities of the commercially pro- 
duced rhuMAb4D5 were comparable (Fig. ID). No interaction of 
the peptide with the matrix was observed (data not shown). 

Downmodulation of surface plSS^R^/-™ receptors by AHNP. 
Downmodulation of pl85""^"™ by AHNP was modest (only about 
25% of total surface receptors downmodulated) and far less than 
with monoclonal antibody 7.16.4 treatment of pl85"™-expressing 
cells (data not shown)". Mechanisms involved in downmodulation 
of type I receptor tyrosine kinase (RTKs) of the erbB family of recep- 
tors have not been completely defined. Efficient downmodulation of 
erbB receptor kinases apparently requires art intact tyrosine kinase 
activity as well as a structural module within the C terminus'^. 
Because AHNP is able to downmodulate surface pl85"^"™ recep- 
tors to a smaller extent than the monoclonal antibody, downmodu- 
lation may be driven by induced conformational changes in the 
receptor, and this allosteric effect may trigger other inhibitory sig- 
nals, which then affect phenotype. 

AHNP inhibits cell proliferation and anchorage-independent 
growth. We analyzed the growth characteristics of peptidomimetic- 
treated cells using the MTT (3-(4,5-dimethylthiazol-2-yl)-2,5- 
diphenyltetrazohum bromide) assay for mitochondrial viability'* in 
an adherent-cell assay. In three cell lines overexpressing pi85"^"^"'" 
at various concentrations, treatment with AHNP resulted in 33-53% 
inhibition of cell proliferation (Fig. 2A). The dose-dependent inhibi- 
tion is best seen in Figure 2B. Adherent-cell proliferation was unaf- 
fected by AHNP or CD4.M3 treatment in Jurkat and U87MG cells 
that do not contain pl85™^'»™ (Fig. 2A). These data suggest that 



AHNP, such as anti- 
pi 85HER2/„™ antibodies*'", 
specifically inhibits prolif- 
eration of pl85"™™"- 
expressing cells. As seen in 
Figure 2B, we conducted a 
comparison of the molar 
amounts of the Herceptin 
antibody and AHNP 
required to affect the 
grovrth of cells that over- 
express pi85"'='<2'"™ (T6- 
17) or that overexpress 

(SKBR-3). Anti-HER 
2/neu peptide was better at 
inhibiting T6-17 growth 
and equivalent to 
Herceptin at inhibiting 
SKBR-3 growth, 
s assessed using an anchor- 



Inhibition of cell transformation w 
age-independent growth focus formation assay. The AHNP treat- 
ment of cells from three transformed lines inhibited the develop- 
ment of morphologically transformed foci (Fig. 2C). Transforming 
efficiencies of SKBR-3, T6-17, and U373MG cells were inhibited 84.1 
± 5.6% (mean + s.e.m.), 81.9 ± 1.8%, and 44.2 + 1.6%, respectively, 
by AHNP treatment in three independent experiments. However, 
treatment with an irrelevant mimetic, CD4.M3, did not result in any 
inhibition of transforming efficiency of the same cell lines (Fig. 2C). 
A comparison of Herceptin and AHNP revealed that Herceptin was 
slightly better at inhibiting large foci formation of T6-17 cells but 
less efficient than AHNP at inhibition of all sized foci (Fig. 2D). 

Enhanced inhibition of cell proliferation by doxorubicin with 
cotreatment with AHNP. Treatment with AHNP increased doxoru- 
bicin-mediated inhibition of cell proliferation in pl85""2'"«"-overex- 
pressing T6-17 ceUs (Fig. 3A). With doxorubicin alone at a dose of 3 
nM, minimal inhibition of cell growth (40%) was observed. 
Cotreatment with AHNP resulted in additive and possibly synergis- 
tic inhibition at 5-10 jiM, whereas 0.5-1 of AHNP resulted in 
inhibition that was additive with doxorubicin effects (Fig. 3A). 

Anti-HER 2/neu peptide-mediated inhibition was observed at all 
doses of dojrorubicin. However, AHNP treatment did not enhance the 
inhibition of cellular proliferation of U87MG cells that do not contain 




Time after gamma-irradiation (hours) 

Figure 4. AHNP enhances y-irradiation-induced apoptosis. Enhanced 
apoptotic cell death observed at 48 h and 72 h following ^-irradiation, 
after pretieatmeirt of p185'^™°-positive U373Me human 
astrocytoma cells with AHNP. Cells were preheated with either PBS 
or a similar amount of an irrelevant peptidomimetic of identical 
molecular mass (CD4-M3) as controls. 
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Figure 5. Inhibition of in vivo tumor growth by administration of /VHNP. Tumor growth mediated by T6-1 7 cells was assessed in athymic mice. (A) 
Mice were administered 200 jig of AHNP, the in^levant mimetic CD4.M3, or PBS by intraperitoneal injection, three times weekly beginning on 
the day of T6-1 7 cell inoculation. (B) Same experiments as in (A), except that AHNP was given to mice on the day of inoculation (AHNP®day 1) 
or seven days after (AHNP@day 7). (C) The effect of cotreatment with AHNP on the antitumor activity of doxorubicin against well-established 
T6-1 7 tumor xenografts. Results are given as mean tumor volume ± s.e. Tumor growth in animals treated with both reagents was sigiif icantly (P 
< 0.001) different compared to controls. 



pl85HER2/ncu (pig_ 33). U87MG cells exhibited only 20-25% inhibition 
of cell growth at doses of 3 nM doxorubicin. U87MG cells lack 
pl85Her2Meu ^nd contain elevated concentrations of endogenous epider- 
mal growth factor receptor (EGFR)*, in addition to low concentrations 
of erbB3 and erbB4 proteins (data not shown) . These data mdicate that 
AHNP selectively inhibits proliferation of pl85"^'"'"™-expressing cells 
in which pl85 is contributing to the transformed phenotype. 

AHNP increases tumor cell death in response to y-irradiation. 
Induction of apoptosis rather than cell cycle arrest may underlie suc- 
cessful anticancer treatment*''^'. Therefore we examined whether 
AHNP could enhance cell death induced by radiation. 

Incubation with AHNP of U373MG cells containing elevated 
EGFR concentrations and moderately elevated concentrations of 
pl85"™'"™ followed by y-irradiation resulted in 36% and 40% cell 
death at 48 h and 72 h, respectively, compared to cell death fractions 
of about 10% observed at all time points in untreated U373MG cells 
(Fig. 4). As a control, an irrelevant peptide mimetic of equivalent 
molecular mass, CD4.M3, was shown to not enhance radiation- 
induced apoptosis. 

Inhibition of in vivo tumor growth by AHNP. Small exocydic 
peptides have short half-lives and may be cleared before they can 
induce biological changes. However, we have found that AHNP is an 
active molecule in in vivo assays. In an athymic mouse model, mon- 
oclonal antibody 4D5 was shown to localize at the site of tumors in 
vivo and inhibit the growth of human tumor xenografts that overex- 
press pl85"EM/„eu (ref 39). 

In vivo growth of T6- 1 7 transfected fibroblasts expressing human 
pl85Hcr2/n«i evaluated in athymic mice. In the first set of studies, 
AHNP was administered intraperitoneally three times weekly fol- 
lowing inoculation of tumor cells in the flank. Sustained treatment 
with AHNP resulted in inhibition of tumor xenograft formation. 
Administration of a size-matched irrelevant peptidomimetic pep- 
tide, CD4.M3, or phosphate-buffered saline (PBS) had no effect on 
tumor growth (Fig. 5A). We then AHNP administered intraperi- 
toneally after the development of small palpable tumors derived 
from tiie T6-17 fibroblast. AHNP also inhibited progression of 
tumor formation in these animals, indicating that AHNP could 
inhibit progression of growth of established tumors (Fig. 5B). 

As with studies using the fuU-length rhuMAb4D5 in our hands, 
growth delay alone was observed because tumors eventually grew in 
all treated animals. This result suggests that the action of the AHNP 
is cytostatic, and not cytotoxic, a feature described in previous 
reports using full-length antireceptor antibodies'"'''^. 

■ Inhibition of in vivo tumor growth is enhanced by coadminis- 
tration of doxorubicin and AHNP. Although AHNP and doxoru- 
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bicin independently showed inhibition of established tumor growth, 
administration of both AHNP and doxorubicin increased growth 
inhibition of ttmior xenografts in an additive manner (Fig 5C). 
Similar concentrations of inhibition were observed in vivo with 
either AHNP or doxorubicin. Inhibition of tumor cell growth in vivo 
by treatment of U373MG cells with AHNP alone revealed that the 
AHNP could inhibit tumor growth in cells expressing plSS"^"^'""' in 
combination with EGFR and other erbB proteins (data not shown). 

In summary, we have reduced the macromolecular structure of a 
monoclonal antibody to a small secondary structure mimetic that 
has high affinity and in vivo activity against tumor growth, creating a 
true "antibody mimic." This small molecule has comparable affinity 
and molar activities as the parental Herceptin antibody. Creation of 
such small antibody mimics not only ehminates the laborious 
humanization of antibodies, but also provides a new avenue in the 
design of antibody-based therapy. 

Experimental protocol 

Design of AHNP. We analyzed the crystal structure of anti-plSS'^''-''""'" recep- 
tor antibody (IFVO^"') and the structural model of an anti-pl85"'" antibody 
(7. 1 6.4) that binds rodent and human pi 85 and compared all of the CDRs of 
both monodonals for sequence and structural similarity using a variety of 
software including BLAST, CLUSTALV, and AbM (Oxford Molecular, 
Mountain View, CA). Details of the procedure in the design of pep- 
tidomimetic are described in Takasaki and coworkers^". Molecular modeling 
and the structural analyses were carried out using bodi QUANTA and 
INSIGHT (Molecular Simulation, San Diego, CA). 

Kinetic binding analysis. Biosensor experiments were carried out on both 
Biacore X and Biacore 2000 (Biacore AG, Uppsala, Sweden) instruments at 
aS'C. Recombinant purified pi85HER2/neu receptors composed of the 
ectodomain of pi 85"'="-'"'" fused to the Fc of human IgG (provided by Dr. 
Che Law, Xcyte Therapeutics, Seattle, WA) were immobilized to the dextran 
hydrogel on the sensor surface (Biacore CMS sensor chip) with a surface den- 
sity of 3.600 resonance units (RU). Surface plasmon resonance (SPR) mea- 
surements were carried out under a continuous flow of 20 ml ' min '. The 
surface was regenerated to remove all bound analyte among binding cycles 
using a mixture of organic solvents composed of dimethyl sulfoxide 
(DMSO), acetonitrile, 1-butanol, formamide, and ethanol, each at 0.2% 
(v/v) concentration in water. The apparent rate constants (k„„ and k^g) and 
the equilibrium-binding constant (Kd) for the receptor-peptide binding 
interaction were estimated from the kinetic analysis of sensorgrams, u.sing 
the BIA evaluation 3.0 software (Biacore International AB, Uppsala, Sweden). 

Cell lines. We used several human tumor cells expressing variable concen- 
tration,s of p I ss"^-^^'"" receptors all of which we characterized for p 1 gS'"-^"""'" 
concentrations by flow cytometric analysis and quantitative immunoprecipi- 
tation; (a) U87MG cells and Jurkat cells (negligible pl85"'='"'"") (b) U373MG 
cells expressing lovf-raoderateplSS"":"^""' (c) SK-BR-3 and T6-17 (N1H3T3 
cells stably transfected with plSS"'^''^'™", provided by J. Pierce, National 
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Cancer Institute) cells (high concentration of pl85"5'""«»). NE91 murine 
fibroblasts expressing human EGFR have been described". These cells were 
cultured and maintained in Dulbecco's modified Eagle's medium (DMEM) 
containing; 10% fetal bovine serum (FBS), 1% L-glutamine, and 1% peni- 
ciUm/streptomycin at 37°C, 95% humidity, and 5% CO2. 

Cell proliferation. Proliferation was measured by standard MTT assay". 
Cell lines were plated in 96-weU plates (4,000 ceUs/well) in DMEM-10% FBS 
with indicated amount of AHNP or irrelevant CD4.M3, and were incubated 
for 24 h. Then MTT was given to the cells for 4 h. Cells were lysed in 50% 
SDS-20% DMSO and kept at 37°C overnight. Proliferation was assessed by 
taking optical density readings at 600 nm, using an ELISA reader. The num- 
ber of cells used in these assays was determined to be within the linear range 
for this cell type. 

Anchorage-independent growth. For the focus formation assay, 10' T6- 1 7 
cells were plated with 2 x 1 0' NR6 cells onto a 60 mm dish in DMEM medium 
with 2% FBS. Media, with or without antibodies or mimetics, were changed 
every three days. Fourteen days after plating, foci were scored after cells were 
fixed with 10% formalin and stained with hematoxylin. All experiments were 
done in triplicate and two or three independent studies were done. The next 
day, colonies were counted using an Alpha-imager system (Alpha Innotech, 
San Leandro, CA) for automatic counting. Large colonies were determined 
by automatic scaling for colonies >3 mm^ 

Apoptosis estimation by morphology and flow cytometry. For morpho- 
logic analysis, 30,000 cells were allowed to attach to coverslips overnight in 
six-well plates. Cells were incubated with 25 ng/ml of AHNP. or CD4.M3 (an 
irrelevant peptide mimetic of equivalent molecular mass) for 24 h before y- 
irradiation. y-Irradiation (10 Gy) was applied and cells were incubated at 
37''C for the hidicated time periods. Nuclear morphology characteristic of 
apoptoiiis was assessed following staining with DAPl (4,6-diamidino-2- 
phenylindole) at the following time points after irradiation: 12, 24, 48, and 72 
h. Statistical significance of the data was determined using Student's f-test, as 
previously used. For flow cytometry analysis, 200,000 cells were plated onto 
six-well dishes and allowed to attach overnight. Cells were then incubated 
with 25 pg/ml of AHNP, or irrelevant mimetic CD4/M3, for 2 h, and the indi- 
cated amount of doxorubicin was then added. 

In vivo studies. NCr homozygous athymic (nude) mice (six to eight 
weeks-old) were purchased from the National Cancer Institute. An aliquot of 
2x10* T6- 17 cells were suspended in 200 |xl of PBS and injected subdermally 
in the right thigh of each animals. Six days after tumor xenograft, tumors 
reached -200-230 mm' in volume. Animals were regrouped into four treat- 
ment groups: control, AHNP alone, doxorubicin alone, and AHNP in combi- 
nation with doxorubicin. At day 6 and again at day70, 100 (ig of doxorubicin 
were given. Anti-HER 2/neu peptide was administered (200 Jig) intraperi- 
toneally three times a week from day 6 after tumor xenograft. Animals were 
maintained in accordance with guidelines of the Institutional Animal Care 
and Use Committee (lACUC) of the University of Pennsylvania. Tumor 
growth was monitored three times weekly for four weeks. Tumor volume was 
calculated by the formula: 7t/6 x (larger diameter) x (smaller diameter)-. 
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